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_ id f drupe English, teachers, and 
his point witE. evidence from ail exercise in poetic analysis 
li&|ipic% 0040 than- 160 English, teachers f ailed . tb detect 

;pbeyu Charles Hof f many in uinyasipii 
*-^a£aiH:s; that;4yii ; e®'S; .poem; is not iconic; in; tone, that 
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<dei.er min e the poem* s meaning « b ucha rme * in ''Again, Evasion of the 

ends his yie.w.ihat/'und^ literatur e depends,, not on- 

soutcesy; bit ■'pnf'^^r^^nirpht^ -be.twbe'n reader and 
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pur real quarrel is with the incessant superficiality of 
riiuDh classroom study of literature— with, if you will, the eva? 
sion of literature represented in too many classrooms. De- 
' * spite a decadeof recommendations to the contrary, many 
-• ; 'teachers continue to teach the dates arid places as if these and 
riot the literary works Were the essence of our subject: aii; 

'~V over-reliance on history arid geography, a preoccupation With 

the lives ofthepoets, a fascinatiori wtH the Elizabethan stage, ' ; - : - 

a concern with definition and memory work. (the Petrarchian 
sonnet; the heroic couplet, ;the accepted definition of figures of 
speech)— these clutter the minds of too many teachers- arid 
v students alike; Intelligently used to serve the interfBt|o£3tr 
erary study, they can provide rieeded tools and understariding. -= 
i ‘ - Porcedl tb ceriter stage, they can only diverfr att ention . And 

center s^ge-ihey too often occupy. Far more frequently than - 
v =: ithe clWjsrodra^ young peopleiWere learningtdanalyito % 

-■ asingletext with insight and afrilitypwe f ouridthis emphasis 
on the superficial; 

Why, we do .riot know. Our toachers seem well schooied^in - ' 
modern critical approaches, yetse®m riot to use theto ^api 
- proadies ini 

l - *' that so many of the methods nf attacking ?a^^ra^^wi^TOS^--fe=-... 
Veloped by the modem critics provide exciting approaches ifor 
students as well. Have teachers themselves learned aWutoauch ~ .. 
approaches without learning to use them? 3t 4®*?) sW^^|hafp 
■ ; some of the important approaches to moderaacholarsKip 
and teaching methods Which have revolutionized college teach- 
irig are?riot yet <]Wrigiwidely eppli?d ln tHe: iwhoolsiy . J ~ = ... 

Thesoremarks were part of a summary article highlighting 
fhe findings of the’ tWor-arid-on^ study of oVcr 160=SigK 

scM6M4^5-sfetes. , In the report cohsiderable atl^ntion w^di- 
rected at theteaching of literature. The findings scarcely 
comforting for those advocating the close study bfjliterhti^ei 
HpWeyer^ be^©^ on some of the iindin^^ [Jit- Word 

^about^ the ^schoolk themselves is in order. ^ ^ 

*• those in the nation winch Consist* 

entiy produce ^A<&ievement Award Winners” in the National 
Gouncil of Teachers of English contests. Statistics presented in 
the in these schools have better* 
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than-average preparation.; On the basis of the total population 
of English teachers, they perform hotter oil standardized teste; 
they belong to more professional groups ; they subscribe to more 
professional and scholarly journals. In brief, they were a group 
of superior teachers by such standards- lie compilers of the 
report: felt that the secondary schools in which they taught 
were among the superior schoolsin thenation. 2 ) 

The teachers in these schools; were asked to evaluate the 
courses they had: taken as undergraduates and to suggest 
courses they would like to take They placed (^arises in ; the close 
reading iiteraJure^hM in importance ;•„■$ hb/dmy other types of 
Curses ranking higher in their estimate were those in par- 
ticular periods and those in Htera^ criticism. Ranking consid- 
erably lower were courses in jte genres; and lit- 

erature for adolescents. Further, when asked to express; 
Disagree, <^0iiceri0n aboupfiie assertion that "It is necessary 
to teach' some literature (primarily poems and Short stories) 
through close textual analysis to help the stodent develop an 
appreciatibn of good literature” 83i5 percent agreed^ Only 8;7 
percent disagreed; the remainder were* of course, undecided. 
Curiously enough, 203, percentagreed with the assertion that 
‘A critical and comprehensive analysis of a poem will do more 
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elation ampngstudente;”;^ 
terms of courses and their own stated 



ers would have frequently used such a method of instruction. 
The observers reported the contrary; only -pcc^bm^'#d h |^r' 
see such teaching. There was some, evidence that, pn occasion, 
close reading did go on in the schools; ; * : W 

Advanced courses in literature, oriented) around ; itjie Jtndivid^--' 
ual teict ahddose ahal^ical study, are heiig introduced in 
;a -few lotetions^ ',ui#:npt:Infr^teay; are proriding th® con- 
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v _ obMrvers.* 

Thecompilersoft^ buestibn hi 

their remarks about the lack of close readingr^-If teachers have 
ibeen educated in; Re processes tkemseives^a^ they 

have close reading experiences been so seldom 
observed in the classroom ” a Thereport does not answer the 
question; • . . r ^ 

v Because of my own interest in elose readingas aviableway 
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of studying literature and seven years of teaching literature to 
high school students thrbugh close reading, I was intrigued by 
me implications of some of the questions raised in the study, 
rranidy r was less .sanguine than Squire about the teachers be* 
ing w ell schooled in modern critical approaches,” despite the 
evidence contained in the study that teachers have had specific 
training in this area. — 

a P 168 ® 8 of tentatively exploring this situation, I gave mi 

exercise in poetry analysis in 1966-67 to over two hundred stu- 
dpnts then in teacher preparation programs. All but fifteen of 
these were in M.A. programs; the fifteen Were in their senior 
year m a liberal arts institution; Most of these 'students had* to 
W fyfy classroom experience beyond student teaching, but the 
most, a semester away from teaching. Here were 
presmnably bright students being trained to be English teach- 
e 2 . Thgy-were, almost without exception, graduates of liberal 
d?te majors Who had received what would 

undoubtedly be regarded as a superior education. Could they 
read poetry ? ' " - 

t. ^tudents had forty-five minutes to answer five questions 
about Elinor Wylie’s “The Eagle and the Mole.” « All of the 
pfP®; 56 ® were written in class situations; the students were 
twd that wie exercise was not going to count towards a gra d e. 

The name of the poet was omitted (only six students recognized 
the author); 

.v ?%6^Eagle and the ^dole” is a poem of moderate difficulty: 

^ several recently published anthologies de- 
singed for high school students. The assumption of the editors of 
anthriogies must be that, given some guidance, the stu- 
dent? should be able to understand the poem. The guidance, of 
^)urse, would come from; people like those who wrote the 
exercise^ . . : \ ^ : : ;r ; ^ 

4^ l^dichted earlier; all respondents had forty-five minutes 
te answer #e- questions. like a short 
s^ool^ Itudente tekin| v Hie lelor Mvanced 
Placeme^ English exaniinari^ ffcty andJixty 

five to ieight questidns about a poem 
x ^dre: complex than ^faMeS# th* Mole^ 

soinetllihg that those Writing thii exercise 
doing4..In this exercise the students Were merely dx« 

‘^^cise and^tb^ student responses are/not meant as rigid, 

<N«w *ork» AUtti A, Knopf, 
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scientifically assessed data. Rather, they are intended as a pre- 
liminary reading of a part of the present teacher education 



pears beW. ” 

DIRECTIONS: Bead the following poem several times carefully. Then, 
in dirot And clear statements. ans^er the questions that 






ing any pf them, so as to avoid answering two questions 
in one answer; (45 minutes) 

THE EAGLE AND THE MOLE * 

Avoid' the reeldng herd, 

: Shun; the pollutedflock, 

Livp like that stoic bird, • 

4 The ^^e ^ the rock. 

The.huddled warmth of crowds 
Begets and fosters hate; 

He keeps, above the douds,. 

8 ^ diff inviolate. 

When flocks am folded war^. 

. ^na r |i«raii^*^i --sheli^rsjnni^ 

He sails above the/storm, 

12 He stares into; the sum " ■ 

. if in the eagle's track . -• 

Your sinews cannot leajp* . 

Avoid the lath^ofpackir * ... . 

16 Turn* frohi: the steaming sheep. 

*1? 'v.m I?! ,* ^"PERMiSSiON TO REPRODUCE tHiS COPY- 

From spotted / sight or /sound, ‘.righted material sy: microfiche only 
Live like! the yelv^.mole; ' ^granted ay ? • 

20 Go burro* underground. 

And there hold intercourse 

yv ltn roots ox trees and stones, unoer agreementswith the u.s. office! 






With riveri at th^ /sdtoe^ 

- .24; Ana aiwxnroaiM bone** jwissipj^ ' 

. 1. Line 13 marks a change in the tone of the poem. 

Ihii point? 

la. If you were~for purposes of pointing out: a change in the speaker's 

“*'■ 

ib. " .. _ 

some justification for your choice. 

■& ■" ~ ’ 

3. Consider the existences of the eagle and the mole -as described in the 
poem..; 

w 
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In this poem, Elinor Wylie has posited three ways of lifei'for 
man : the tero extremes represented by the eagle mid the mole 
and the life of the herd walking the earth that the others shun. 
While it may initially appear that Wylie favors the eagle or the 
mole to any type of herd existence, it becomes apparent that she 
is actually rejecting the ways of life represented by eagle and 
mole. She is indicating that the third alternative, the life among 
the herd, is indeed the only viable one, that the herd’s way of 
life may engender hate, but it is the only life possible to man 
that offers communication and love* It may involve hate, but it is 
a risk that one must take; the alternatives offered are negations 
of life. 

"The questions were designed to elicit some broad response in- 
dicating how close the students had come to understanding the 
poem* In all three versions of the first question it was hoped 
that the: students would comment upon the general tone of irony 
which pervades the poem. Even where students would use the 
word sarcasm One would be able to sense that they had gone 
beyond the literal. The second question was meant to call atten- 
tion to botii the negative and the positive adjectives and epithets 
uwd in conjunction with the herd^ In responding to the third 
question, students were expected to see the way of life Of both 
eagle and mole as equally sterile. The forth question focused 
attention on the figurative level rather than the literal meaning 
of the poem ; commentary about the poem’s being a series of 
remarks on the ways of life possible to man was anticipated. 
Finally, the fifth question, a summary kind Of jquestipfif wasi 
aimed at haying students see the pOem as demanding involve- 
ment rather than tvilhdrawal, that the kind of <! life” ascribed 
t6 the eagle and the mole is actually a death, that the only 
kind of life for man is ope among men. These, then, were the 
broadaims of thequestions. .-J 

Some-comment^ about the overall performai^ 
this exercise is in order prior to a break-down into separate* 
more specific sections about the answers te each question. In 
general, studeiits displayed a poor understanding of the poem. 
While there was little attempt at "hard-data” temping in the 
reading of thee responses, only fif^n percent of the students 
showed any understanding of the inheteht irony of the) poem;; 
All the cthers^ in, answer after answer, 
the? stoic>eagle^ ahd the virtute^ of theyrcteeb^^ 
generalizationssuggestthetrendoftherespontesthatrepreseht 
the oyenvhelming majo^ of |>aper|, : 

in selecting simple answers, I chose those representative of 
the types df stedent responses given The aim is : to give &ie 
range of answers the questions evoked, not the f reqnancyi Since 
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was rewr * tten during the tearing, 

remarks about tohe. 

that early focusing of studS’»« ° 4 ^ tomy; it was hoped 
them start in the rich* Hiron^^r^ 611 * 1011 on tone would help 
of toneX.^ Itw^anoaS 0 ”;^^’ mmU m »ot write 

that the problem of idenrifvh^^i 633 * amo "? these students- 
difficult one. y j 8 and commenting upon tone is a 

usedftTwrd^then talk about tone. Some 

Proprfate description of the to^ of thlXm^ thought an a P* 

than the JpaUo tones 

?i»MMa«, : aie«8L». Wi5ay X ft a ?.^g^-yg*d P**." 

_ .- the poem thereaftera^ 2 the tone ft 

^^ there ^ere tWentyitwo students who wrote of irony or 

*«:<me rfnnm Iaaythl. 
i in the eaeleV^A 'l^ .-? ^ 8 stares ^ the. aun,” «If 

oncewhen'l wmf unh^py^itt U tho r n ' ^ rewritten twice; 
tect the irony), a sS t,w re3u,ts < few “emed to de- 

suggested that in- 

in line 13 a specific change 

merit special attention Be th«/?>? e ^ r ^ong in its effect to 
ttons MSS « may, the changes in ques- 

who knew something Jiteraro t^ 863 “ ^Peneea, Those 
fay could spot the heaviw^ m ? e th< ® an abstract 

Sdet'did nrt 6 Wwhft 4T’ C 18 Th 0 "’^ 

sonwtiiing else, or could not identify tte^^fthfe 8b ° Ut 

about, flSofin, U a^als d h^sa^ e s 8,,y af el fc* Story Pemarks 
any sorter mob human beings in 

160 in number— the Zm hX For , th . ese students-about 

ness about it. > * • 0 single and single-minded litera]- 
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”® d « ni *y which overcome the negative characteristjST^ 

overwk^^ 4® ^udents expressed an 

S^S^tpniiSS 

^ **w» ** *a 

v^sffiSfL ^king upward, possibly forward (t£ ’ 

J^aws) God~the sun, the source of life and existent Tfwwfc 
h^^h. of parity-, «„« „, 

__ ^*efe were students fop whom the wavs of lif** «f Mn t a ««, 
emerpcp^tinsf maarniflcent ways of 

^ 'tSte h’a! f S 'Sw ,tto * 
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Finally, there were the few who saw the two as equal* but 
equal in a negative sense. These students saw both as symbols 
representing ways of life man should not emulate. 

No. I feel neither the existence of the eagle nor the mole is 
to be preferred. Both live in isolation from fellow creatures 
and the poet seems to be censuring this aspect. To sail above 
the atom and stare into th* sun is not as appealing as it 
might atfirstseem. The warmth in a shelter is better. Hold* 
ing intercourse with roots of trees and stones is a beautiful 
part of life,: but net if it is to sacrifice the communion of 
God's creatures with one another— creatures of all types; 

The fourth question, asking what the real subject of the poem 
is, drew partially “right” answers from all writers. Everybody 
said that the poem was not about the eagle or the mole ; all read- 
ers saw the eagle, mole* and herd as each representing ways of 
life, for man. The difficulty rtudents had with this question was 
that of defining what the poem is about ; most added some of the 
interpretive material they had used in other answers, agtin 
stressing ;the values 6f the life of the eagle or that of the mole 
or both.' *• 

The question, served to stimulate further invidious compari- 
sons between the eagtemole vray of life and that of tiie.herd. 
TNyenty^two saw through to the irony of the poem, as the fol- 
lowing illustrates: 

The eagle and the mole am symbolic representations of with- 
drawal vfrom life. Tl)«y represent two aspects of society— two 
personalities in society — the eagle being the disinterested, uh« 
involved, uncommitted aristocrat, and the mole being the un- 
spired* unenlightened, isolated. The eagle is on the pedestal 
mid the mole is under it. Symbolically the poet suggests the 
ludicrousness in withdrawal^the senseless meaningless of 
uninvdlvmCnt . . 

The final question produced; the same kind of polarization 
that the third did. About ISO students preferred the life of the 
eagle, while only a few preferred the life of the mole. Those who 
wrote of the advantages of the lives of the eagle and the mole 
were adamant. 

One implication concerns the .present way of life that man is 
leading, that of the herd. It is a way of life that begets hate, 
that forces the individual to surrender his individual qualities 
for the good of tiu* social group. The words “herd,” “flock*’ 
and -‘pack” imply that in this way of life^everythihg is done 
together, in maw; The only way to escape this fate ir to com- 
mune with nature, to everything tainted, 

everything human. This idea ls evident in the last line, where ‘ 

. the poet says that it is all right for the reader to hold inter* 
course with “disembodied beiies,” for presumably these bones 
have been rid of all pollutkn. 
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Again, as with the preceding answers, the same twenty-two’ 
sensed the irony and intept inherent in the poem; 

I think the total poem implies for man the existence within 

• the herd despite the fact that the herd is depicted as repulsive. 

The first three stanzas invite man to a stoic existence of which 
the poet seems to believe man is incapable. He then suggests 
an alternative way, the life of the mole, the description of 
which ends on a degrading note. It seems to me that the. poem 
is written in an ironic tone which brings out the point that 
if man strives to live apart from the group he is either 
striving for the impossible or will have to be content; with 
what is less than human. The poet seems to be directing his 
thoughts toward those who do not accept humanity as it is. 

The answers quoted in the past several pages represent the 
performances of about two hundred students being trained espe- 
cially as English teachers. As was indicated earlier, only twenty- 
two students sensed the inherent irony of the poem. The weak- 
nesses displayed in the papers can be considered in several ways. 

The first question displayed a major inability to write about 
literary tone ; students either failed to write about tone at all or 
Wrote about an inapp^priate tone* Both of these manifestations 
are related to a failure to the poem closely and an inability 
to translate an abstraction about a literary term into a specific 
commentary about a tejct in front of them. Tone is, after all; 
merely one of many such terms that we use In the study of 
literature. In English in the Secondary Schoof, Edwin Sauer 
mentions more than twenty terms that secondary school stu- 
dents should be familiar with as they study literature.® Terms 
such as meter, rhynie ; and rhythm as well as others on Sauer’s 
list are mom specific than tone. Yet if these prospective teachers 
are so vague and inept about an important aspect of poetry 
such as tone, we can expect little from the students they will be 
teaching. The inability to write clearly about tone, a specific 
aspect of this poem, bodes ill for the teaching performances of 
the students who participated. 

The fact that most students preferred the existence of the 
eagle or, in a few instances, that of the mole to the life of the 
herd suggests several things. First of all; it again illustrates the 
lack of close attention to the text: the title is. after all, “The 
Eagle and the Mole,” not “The Eagle or the Mole.” Further, the 
fext devotes an almost equal amount of space to each, growing 
increasingly ironic as the poem progresses. To miss these dues, 
on such a scale as the responses indicate, is evidence of failure 
tp read closely. The fact that most preferred the way of life of 

* Edwin ^Sauer, EnjIWh la th« Socondarr School (Now York: Holt, Rlntbart aal 

Winaton. iOei), pp. 17M80. - • 
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the eag|e illustrates #- stock response to asymbol. Such an 
Jpchrrenpe suggests that, without? j^ii^^ce;- ^eide s^ident^\ i^Ul : 
frequently misread and thus *‘misteach , ’ literature. One won- 
de^s how WyUe could hhve made the irony any more apparent 
v the (Students missed it ini this poem, they will 
'probably miss it ih“other poems as 'Well, . ’ -’ "* *T .-' x “ 
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single reference to “huddled warmth-’ which he finds favorable; 
Elinor Wylie was an aristotn’at who did not like the crowd, and 
she could very easily have foufid “huddled warmth/- disagree- 
able. Mr. Ducharme, evidently does not find it so, but we are 



Mr; Ducharme feels that the strong force of the word if 
(line if special attention. If may well merit attention, 
not;,^ of irony but because it intro- 

duces the se<^nd elem : the mole. Certainly .noth- 



. justify poet means exactly what she says 

by going to her othed ^orks which are replete with the so- 
caUed iiteraj sentiments of “The Eagle and the Mole;” Poein 
aftiir^ poemshowsherp^ferehcefortheum 
-bad j. atfeactiye^and una^ ifor the mediocre dr 

cori^ Mr. Ducharme do to “Nonsense 

itiiy^ lines ,f rpt- - T love the 

Jdok||iustefeiimm lancfe^ 

tpne^ •% ’I^Elre^ 

“latie . f ? WMdtiiisdoet fihd the life 

^thpeag^ V ? • ; 

dn hlsrbopkio^ cn wntteh 'before 

ElinprWyfie^^ filewefian Jones statee, 

Eagleiand-tficyM^^ 

ineyitablecc^ irnhiobi^ 

. ^ ^'Innuffierahle other authorities can cited to shpppr| the 

pudharme sconis iih. his 

-iStudwfe'«A“vs'k' ’ 
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tion of the poem, so do I question the validity of the procedure 
by which he arrived at his conclusions concerning the capa- 
bilities of prospective — as well as the active — English teach- 
ers. It seems apparent that he started his research with some 
rather set opinions about both the poem and English teachers; 
he did not intend to be objective. For instance, he rewrote the 
first question twice because he “was unhappy about the results” ; 
he hoped that early focusing on tone would help the students 
“start in the right direction” (whose right direction?) ; he was 
leiis sanguine (than Squire) about teachers being well-schooled 
in modern critical approaches ; approximately 85% of the tested 
students hod “wrong answers” (by whose criteria?) ; question 4 
drew partially “right” answers from all the students ; approxi- 
mately io% of the students sensed the irony and intent for 
herent ip. the poem (but did they properly substantiate this 
“sense”?). 

Although 160 students, the vast majority of whom were in a 
Masters degree program* felt “the pOern has a single-minded 
literalness about it,” Mr* Ducharme does not seem to wonder at 
all whether or not Kis interpretation might be in doubt 

At several points he seems to be unconcerned about what the 
poet wants to say and very much concerned with what the stu- 
dent Or he himself desires to say. Wylie does not need to glOrify 
the eagle and the inoje in order to show her positive rejection of 
the herd; She could be attracted to their isolation— as Mr. Du- 
charine- evidently is not-^-or at the very least find their lives 
preferable to that Of the herd. The sensitive artist is generally 
aware of, and prepared to pay, the price of “apartness” which 
iiis talent exacts from him. 

in her novels, Elinor Wylie seeks to reveal the stoic in 
woman, and the stoic eagle is undoubtedly a bird with which she 
can identify. Notliing in the poem, incidentally, points to it as a 
bird Of pr ey. 

** * * ** f' * ' ^ l » 

Since she was quite scholarly in her approach to her own 
work, seeking exact information and confirmation for details to 
beusedlin her writing, we may assume that she could also iden- 
tify with the mole. 

I must also question interpretations which find -the mole’s 
environment unattractive.; The poet obviously finds it preferable 
to that of the herd. “Roots of trees” and river sources may, 
after all, be attractive references if related to the roots of the 
tree of life or knowledge and the sources of life which the iso- 
lated scholiar seeks so studiously* if somewhat narrowly, to trace. 

And since people in general would likely prefer the spot- 
lighted life Of the leader to the rather secludedvlife of the schol- 
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arly researcher, I am not surprised that most of the tested stu- 
dents — subtly urged to make a preference — chose the eagle's ex- 
istence. Wylie does not seem to make a preference, but since the 
average human being seems to prefer light and airy spaces to 
dark and cramped quarters, we ought not to quarrel too vio- 
lently with a supposition that the poet herself was partial to the 
eagle — as, indeed, she seemed to be in living her own life. 



ions about teaching analysis. Every English teacher, at 

every level of education, should realize that literary analysis is 
amatter df Fgive and take andVcan^ 

and answering based on a neat set of opinions. 1 still find high 



literature. When the time cbmes that I know absolutely what’s 
right and: that’s wrong about a poem I know I Will have ceased 



*in the;.poem as 
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AGAIN, EVASION OF THE TEXT 



Edward Ducharme 



Mr. Charles Hoffman, iii his remarks entitled ‘‘Invasion of 
the Text,” raises a number of points that might merit a reply. 
The difficuit^ iii replying to some of them is that he has unfor- 
tunately chosen to include a homily on pedagogy while ostensi- 
bly r^ctingj to a. critical position. The remarks on teaching 
shoidd be replied to b^ curious a mix- 

ture of pious vhun^^ and alleged scholarship. However* I will 
let the observations on teaching? rest and turn to the equally 
serious* 



\ Let hie begin jb^: directly answering some of the specific 
questions. I do not realiy know whether or not, Mr. Hoffman is 
a charlatan i or -a ^l^pVadhr or a stupe. It i's really beside the 
ipoinl td 'raise such fhetoric^ TKe; real question is to 

what degree are teachers aiid scholars "strict ‘close-reading’ 
pfactitioners”^ 'as-Mr.- Hoffm^ 

“Evasion pf the Text*’ i. poinfed that those examined were 
noi shch practitioners tb any. si^ihcant degree. Mr. Hoffman’s 

ISrhoti His than 

aSkihg unanswered questions, are (a) use bf the poet’s other 
work* herlif^styie «as aii aristocrat; 

he’s work ;;-and (d) Carl 



Van pbSn’sjhife 



techniques. on the cpn- 

froptatibn between reader and poem, not between reader and 
secondary source, not between reader and' his own View bf life. 
Such la :npt irfto . denigrate other hp|>^a^ha8>t^' 4ferature but 
hi^rely;: to>state;:tiie^ ^difference. ,}My Contention m 
mg as a j 



, ^ -T 1 ^ '' *^\ ■V'V,' A ’‘S < x *»v » 

every teacher of pnglishi : 
espoused ^ 



applying ifcjki a to “Hie Eagle andthe 
Mole*’’ sonhethingthatberhap^r^ the original 

article. ’ ‘ .‘ vN "V- T:r r >• ' -r r <• * r. 



, Ducfiar^ U 'Director dftKeMaater of Arts Teaching 

'ColUgei, Washing^m, D.C. Sis articles have ap- 
peared in .the: “English Jojtrntd*’ .and u Tke} EnglUh Reeoril” He has also . 
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THE EAGLE AND THE MOLE 



Avoid the reeking herd, 

Shun the polluted flock, 

Live like that stoic bird, 

The eagle - of the rock, - 

The huddled warmth of crowds 
Begets and fosters hate; 

He keeps, above the clouds, 

His cliff inviolate. 

When flocks; are folded warm, 
And- herds to the shelter . run, 

He sails above the storm, 

He stores into the sun. 

If iit the eagle's track 
Your sinews'' cannot leap; 

’ Avoid the lathered pack, 

Turnf romthe steaming sheep. 

If you wouldliceep your soul 
From; spotted sight dr sound, 
Livellike :the velvet mole ; 

Go ^biurtowAUhder^uhdi 

And there hold intercourse 
With rpots pf trees and stones, i 
With rivers at their source, j 
And disembodied bones. 

v ' t 

(Elinor Wylie, The , Collected ! 
Poems of Eltiior Wylie (New 1 
York:; Alfred A. Knopf; 1932), j 

P* 4; . ■ a * • ! 
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r .• ■ • ' • \ 

%gle and the Mole” is a symbolic treatment of inah’s 
attitude towkrdA jus fellow men. Seemingly sympathetic, to- 
^Ml e^rMeA pf life \^chfoster isolation and seclusion, the 

life of man among men. . 

. . opposite, the 
eagletiiatsparshighj^^ 

The 4^dst;sp6ntiinwus^ sresponse? Is; indeed to think of these two 
objecii from the natural worid aa Yet the title forces 

the e&gle and 

the naole may be considered a^^ in the sense mentioned, 

there is also going to be something stated or implied that applies 

r : 7 V :S *’v’V 

• ^Wylie’s method} of pres^tation is, oii the"su^a^,\s^alght^ 
forward. The firsti secondh and third stanzas deal with the eagle 
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and his position high above the mob or herd. After the transi- 
tional first two lines of the fourth stanza, the remainder of the 
poem is concerned with the mole and his position beneath but 
clearly removed from the herd. 

The opening stanza; is a series of three imperatives urging 
the listener or reader to shy away from any contact with large 
groups, masses, or herds j. in brief, to live like the eagle,, re- 
moved and above all things. The herd and fiock are described by 
two extremity derogatory adjectives: reeking and 'polluted. The 
eagle is described as #o£c,.a word- suggesting inner strength and 
power to endure ; further, he is spoken of as “the eagle of the 
rock,” a phrase Suggesting sfeiength. 

The use of imperatives in the first stanza and in later por- 
tions of the poem indicates that the poet is speaking to the 
reader or to people in general The poet’s urgings are stated so 
that one must compare the eagle and the mole with humanity, 
that the attributes ascribed to the two creatures are to have 
some applicability to man. While such an indication is obvious 
from even a careless reading of the text, one must point it out 
and, more importantly, insist on keeping it in mind throughout 
tile poem; It is not the creatures that are -being described so much 
as it is the human t^es they represent. 

At this point one should- again consider the title. Because of 
the pairing of the two nouns by the word and, it was pointed 
out earlier that, even :though^6pposite in one . sense, the two crea- 
tures w^re going, te be .paired in som^ way. Since^ they cannot be 
pairedrin terms o£ activity or appearance, a other point 

of comparison might be the synibolic use the poet makes of the 
two. The first stenza hasi in the reading ©yen thus far, strongly 
suggested the power and force of the eagle, two attributes that 
might he considered positive. The questipn that now arises js 
that of the iise the poet will make of th« mole, a creature that is, 
after all, a member of a class of animals- that burrow under- 
ground, rarely seeking the light. One must conclude that the poet 

issettinganimpossibletask,hpldiiigbacksometHingunexpected, 

or hohuSinj? the eagle in the positive sense thus far suggested; 
The first stanza contains one clue suppprhng 

the eagle; instead, the work may suggest not courage but with- 
drawal. ” ■: 

The second stanza furthers the suggestion that the eagle 
might mot be a positive symbol. The poet again speaks of the 
Herd;, this time* * ;irt . a slightly less megative way. The crowd is 
marked by huddled wamth, even though the warmth dpas beget 
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and foster hate at times. There is, it seems, an obvious implica- 
tion of the poet's statement: something begat the huddled 
warmth of the crowds in the first place, perhaps the desire for 
companionship or a show of affection. It is clear that stoicism 
did not beget it. The eagle himself is described in less potentially 
positive terms in the second stanza; the word inviolate suggests 
an almost excessive purity, a wish not to be bothered or touched 
by contact with the mob. 

The opening of the third stanza continues the less harsh 
description of the masses as the poet speaks of the flocks? being 
“folded warm’’ as the eagle “soars above the storm” and “stares 
into the suh.'' The eagle, perhaps seen earlier as a symbol for 
human ind ividualism; is now seen as a symbol for the hon- 
human. What kind of human, even in a symbolic way, stares into 
the sun? One who will, if he stares long enough,, become blind 
like the mole. In additibn,the previously suggested implication 
of miiiolate m furthered ih “He sads above the storm;” a state- 
mentimplying a solution of a problem by avoiding it. 

Ih: the three stanzas dealing With the eagle, the bird is of- 
feied as a mpreMntatrve of a way of life suitable for those who 
wouldravpid the masses. In a spirit of irony that marks much 
^ the poem, & poet Tmplies that some cannot go the route of 
the eagle, yet would srill ayoid; the pack. These are offered the 
way of the ihole; that of a buiroWed existence beneath life* This 
death -in life eri^ence of the mole ^ further evidence of the 
au^w'|4ronic intent^ man seek “iife'’ under- 
ground, surirpuhded hy d^d 1^ tripping rhythm 

throughout gives the lie to the imperatives of the poem. 

The poet's strategy in her treatment of the mole is similar to 
her treatment of the eagle. She first uses several derogatory ad- 
jectives to describe the mob: lathered, steaming. She more 
quickly notes the negative way of the mole, however, by phrases 
such as “would keep.yoursoul/From spotted sight or sound.” 
Here, of course, is the “inviolate” of the second stanza. 

Finally, the follower of the eagle who cannot leap into the 
eagle's track is urged to hold intercourse with roots, river 
sources, and disembodied bones, a singularly unattractive way 
of life. 

The poem presents two alternatives; each unattractive as 
ways of life for human beings. If neither the way of the eagle 
nor the Way of the mole is appropriate, what is the way of life 
proposed by the poet? Is it the way of the reeking herd, the 
polluted flock, the lathered pack and the steaming sheep? The 
solution does not lie outside the crowds, at least not in the ways 
of life represented by the eagle and the mole. If the solution 
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does not lie outside the crowds, it must lie within. Indeed, this 
is the direction the poem suggests. Supporting this conclusion are 
the previously noted progression of modifiers describing the 
crowds and the near-contempt for keeping one’s soul from spotted 
sight or sound. The alternative to the avoiding and the hiding 
of the eagle and the mole is existence within. 

There is another support for this conclusion. The masses are, 
in this poem, spoken of in terms of generating animals: herd, 
flock, pack, and sheep. Further, there is the succession of words 
suggesting, at a second level of reading, procreation: begets, 
fosters, burrow, and intercourse . An analysis of the last word 
cited will be used as an illustration. 

As the poet is using the word intercourse in line 21, the 
word means discourse. Yet, placed in the poem with the presence 
ofotherwords like herds and flocks, begets and fosters, the 
word takes on at the very least the suggestion of sexual inter- 
course. One then raises the question about what kind of sexual 
intercourse— even oh a figurative level — one can have with roots 
of trees, with fiverarat their sources and disembodied bones. The 
answer is that he can have the kind that reflects, his life : re- 
moved, distant, dead—the kind of existence attributed to the 

A consideration of the second level of such 
w?ords a|well%tho other Aspects noted above does reinforce the 
idea that the poet is, by irony and understatement, saying that 
life can be lived only by participating in it, despite its occasional 
reeking and polluted qualities, perhaps even because of them. 
Lone and withdrawn existence may suffice for eagles and moles 
but not for man. 
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'THE EAGLE AND THE MOLE": 
THE AFFECTIVE FALLACY REVISITED 



Edward H. Kelly 




I enjoyed Messrs. Hoffman and Ducharme’s confrontation 
over “The Eagle and the Mole" by Elinor Wylie (English Rec- 
ord, XXI, No. 1, October, 1970). If these opponents will allow a 
post-battle analysis, I suggest that Mr. Hoffman loses a close 
decision, although he tights quite properly, according to the 
Marquis of Queensberry’s rules of criticism. Mr. Ducharme, a 
slightly unorthodox free-swinger, scores with occasional lucky 
punches, making him uncertain of his own victory at the final 
bell. Both contenders seem to have trained with an eye on the 
affective fallacy: Mr. Hoffman to duck it at all costs; Mr. Du- 
charme to build his entire fight on it. In short, Mr. Ducharme 
commits the error of judging the work of art wholly in terms of 
its personal results, but he is able to detect the irony present in 
the poem; Mr. Hoffman makes the mistake of totally discount- 
ing personal reactions by electing “not to spend class time" on 
a reader’s individual feelings and misses the irony. 

Both commentators are certainly aware of the danger in 
critical techniques that rely too heavily on one approach, yet 
their propensities to evaluate from what seems to be fixed criti- 
cal positions makes both their methods subject to some qualifica- 
tion. In analyzing any literary work solely from affect one 
usually runs the risk of assuming intent on the author’s part; 
for example, Mr. Ducharme at times commits this corollary 
heresy: “this death-in-life existence of the mole is further evid- 
ence of the author’s ironic intent >” (p. Ill, my italics). The for- 
mal critic, on the other hand, after dutifully studying a writer's 
corpus along with all that has been written on him, and after 
assuming that he knows his author’s intent, can still misinter- 
pret, as seems to be the case with Mr. Hoffman, who pays strict 
attention to Miss Wylie’s habits of life and mind but fails to go 
beyond what is merely procedurally correct in his own theory of 
_criticism. Hoffman'S “standard and honored’’ three-step critical 
"attack is admirable only as far as it is applicable. His first level 
of poetic analysis— the literal — might well be challenged in any 
discussion of “The Eagle and the Mole,” for clearly the poem 
cannot be taken literally, only symbolically. And despite Mr. 
Hoffman’s using biography to correctly assess Miss Wylie’s per- 

EdwardH. Kelly, Associate Professor of English at SUNY-Onconta, 
has published in Explicator, Papers oh Language and Literature, Word 
Study, and Satire Newsletter. 
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sonal reserve, he relies too frequently on critics who exhibit a 
similar biographical bias in interpreting her poetry. In fact at 
one point, in an effort to substantiate tiis preconceived opinion 
of Miss Wylie’s poem, Hoffman uncorks a low blow in choosing 
not to quote Lewellyn Jones in his entirety (p. 105). Jones 
actually says, “And other poems in Nets to Catch the Wind 
[Miss Wylie’s first volume of poems], notably ‘The Eagle and 
the Mole’ and -Sanctuary’ — show that it is not only richness 
that Mrs. [sic] Wylie hates but enforced gregariodsness and 
safety, with their inevitable corollaries of immobility and suf- 
focation.” Hoffman neglects to cite “Sanctuary,” a poem which 
has little to do with “enforced gregariousness.” Jones means, I 
think, that “Sanctuary” is a corollary of “The Eagle and the 
Mole,” a view that surely undermines Mr. Hoffman’s position. 
But because Jones’s syntax is not clear Hoffman may be for- 
given for misreading him. At any rate, according to Jones, Miss 
Wylie hates, among other things, “richness” (her poem “Wild 
Peaches”), “^forced greganousness,’’ “safety/’ “immobility/’ 
and “suffocation.” Had Ducharme elected to cite (aiid read?) 
other of Miss Wylie’s poems he might hdve used “Sanctuary” 
riicely to counter Hoffinan’s scholariy jabs. 

Since the theme of “Sanctuary,” another short dramatic 
lyric touching on excellence and isolation, is central to the dis- 
cussion, the poem can be briefly considered here. 




“Sanctuary,” like “The Eagle and the Mole,” symbolizes what 
seems at first to be a desirable withdrawal from any human con- 
tact, but the poem ends with the abrupt realization that no such 
seclusion k possible. In discussing “Sanctuary,” James Kreuzer 
points out that “literally, life cannot be sustained in an airtight 
cell; symbolically, man cannot isolate himself, cannot withdraw 
from all that is life, cannot live entirely in a dream world — and 
remain alive.” a 
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Despite the biographical proofs of Miss Wylie’s craving for 
withdrawal from the realities of living, undoubtedly most critics 
would agree that the sensitive speaker in “Sanctuary” shudders 
and rebels at the placing of the last brick. In other words, al- 
though the artistic soul might cry out for beautiful and perfect 
isolation, it knows that such denial of human contact can only 
result in death. Similarly, although less explicitly, in “The 
Eagle and the Mole” the three extreme symbolical choices of- 
fered are equally undesirable for artist as well as lesser human 
being. As a result, one cannot wholly accept Mr. Ducharme’s 
instinctual response that “the poem ultimately embraces the life 
of man among men” (p. 109). In “Sanctuary” one feels that the 
speaker is trying to convince himself of the need for a solitude 
which gives birth to the original, to beauty unfamiliar and 
perilous. Naturally, such isolation also gives birth to the oppo- 
site, to the perverse. Correspondingly, in “The Eagle and the 
Mole” neither staring into the sun nor burrowing underground 
nor mingling with the reeking, polluted herd can be considered 
happy alternatives. The poem, therefore, only grudgingly “em- 
braces” the necessity of living life among men. 



Mr. Hoffman’s willingness to rely on intent but to deny its 
consequence, affect, may well be responsible for his missing the 
tone of the poem. His unwillingness to rely on feeling knowledge, 
a response to that which is commonly known and felt by man- 
kind at large, limits his critical views. Without invoking the 
authoritarian precautions of a Wimsatt or Beardsley one might 
look to the advice of an artist which bears on the critical prob- 
lem at hand: “ . . it is well for the world that it sees only 
the beauty of the completed work and not its origins nor the 
conditions from whence it sprang; since knowledge of the art- 
ist’s inspiration might often but confuse and alarm and so pre- 
vent the full effect of its excellence.” 3 



It should be clear that I do not admonish Mr. Hoffman for 
going to sources outside the immediate work under considera- 
tion, for a critic must draw on all material relevant to the 
proper reading of a poem. But banking wholly on intent misleads 
him. On the other hand, in judging Mr. Ducharme’s “affective” 
approach, one surmises that in the case of “The Eagle and the 
Mole” his emotional response is generally valid. However, the 
safest course in criticism of the kind under discussion would 
seem to be a happy combination of the two methods, one which 
would employ both internal and external criteria in analysis. 

NOTES 

1 Collected Poems of Elinor Wylie (New York, 1988), |. 14. 

* Kreuzer discusses "Sanctuary” solely as an example of symbolical meaning In poetry. 
Elements of Poetry (New York, 1964), pp. 164*166. 

* Thomas Mann, Death in Venice, translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter (New York. 1986), 
PP. 46*47. 
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